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clear, therefore, that the policy of the concentration was
a failure/ and, indeed, it had so enfeebled the govern-
ment, and deprived it of the power to follow any steady
policy, that some of the [Republicans proposed to restore
the habit of holding caucuses of the groups, in order
that these might discuss and settle all questions as they
arose, and thus supply the lack of guidance on the part
of the cabinet.2

The elections of 1893 made a great change in the
political situation, for in spite of the Panama
scandals of the preceding winter, which the mentof that
Right had tried to use as a means of dis-
crediting the Republic, and the Radicals as a means
of discrediting their more conservative allies, these last
gained a large majority of seats. The people either
did not believe the stories of wholesale corruption, or
else thought all politicians equally bad. At all events
they disappointed the hopes of the extremists. The
Radicals and the Extreme Left gained, indeed, a few
members, but several of their chiefs failed to be elected,
and among them Clemenceau, who had upset more
ministries than any other man in France. The Right,
moreover, both in the part that accepted the Republic
and in that which opposed it, lost so heavily in favor
of the Conservative Republicans that the latter, who
were henceforth known as the Moderates or Republi-
cans of Government, had an absolute majority in the

1 See Le Temps, Jan. 8 ; Le Figaro, Feb. 9, 1893 ; and a letter of the
former date from M. Piou to Le Figaro. On the evils of the policy, see
Lamy, La RepuUique en 1893 ; Pressense', Les Partis et les Elections.

3 Le Matin, Dec. 14, 1892,